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in morphological reversion. "The past is indestruc-
tible," said Dollo, and he showed in case after case how
it was possible to distinguish between primary and
secondary adaptation to a particular life. Thus the
sharks have a typical fish-body, laterally compressed,
with the gill-openings on the side of the throat. The
skates are descended from sharks, but they have adapted
themselves to a bottom-life: their bodies are flattened
dorsi-ventrally, and their gill-openings are on the ven-
tral surface. The saw-fish (Pristidse) are in turn de-
scended from skates, and have re-adapted themselves
to the swimming life, regaining the laterally com-
pressed and stream-lined form; but their gill-openings
remain on the ventral surface, proving their distinct-
ness from sharks and their closer relation to the skates.

The Australian marsupials show evidence in the
structure of their feet that they are derived from arboreal
ancestors. Dendrolagus, the tree-kangaroo, has re-
adapted its feet to the arboreal life, but its terrestrial
ancestors had lost the opposable hallux (great toe) of
the opossums and it has not been able to recover it.
Ichthyosaurs and whales are, respectively, reptiles and
mammals which have reverted to the aquatic life of their
remote fish-ancestors: they have regained the fish-
shape, their limbs have become fin-like, but the detailed
structure of the limb-skeleton is that of a land-animal,
not of a fish, and they have not been able to recover the
gills that were lost when their ancestors became land-
animals.

The Cephalopoda started their career in very early
Palaeozoic times with chambered shells that were
straight or slightly curved. These rapidly evolved into
more or less tightly coiled spiral shells, of which the
pearly Nautilus is chief survivor. At intervals, some of